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“WarRTIME Distortions and Postwar Demobilization: The 
Problems of the States” (page 255), by Emite Benoirt- 
SMULLYAN, is a picture of the population and employment 
dislocation which has taken place during the war and an 
indication of the magnitude of the problem of relocation 
and readjustment confronting the states in the postwar 
period. The author, senior economist for the Post-War 
Division, U. S. Department of Labor, introduced this study 
in part in the Monthly Labor Review last July in an article 
entitled “Relative Severity of Post-War Demobilization by 
States,” but he has reserved for this issue of STATE Gov- 
ERNMENT the main body of his material, and the illustrative 
maps and tables. In developing the material on population 
changes, the author was assisted by Miss Bettina Conant, 
to whom we express his appreciation and ours. 


“THe GrowTH of Cooperative Government” (page 2060), 
is a presentation in general terms, and by high spots of 
legislative history, of intergovernmental cooperation— 
state-local, national-state, national-state-local—in the in- 
auguration, development, and administration of grants and 
grants-in-aid programs of government in the United States 
and the states. The use of the central tax-collecting and 
local administrative machineries is traced through colonial, 
state, and national experience; and the superiority of this 
method of cooperation over a system of «: e-government 
administration where two or three levels of government 
are involved is illustrated in five grants-in-aid programs 
which are briefly outlined. The conclusion is more than 
implied that this is the method of administration which 
should be adopted in all federal programs involving na- 
tional, state, and local governments and directly affecting 
the lives, habits, customs, and resources of all the people— 
whether cash grants are involved or not. 


“OPA ENFORCEMENT” (page 264), by Attorney General 
Joun H. Noran of Rhode Island, balances the scales be- 
tween the impact of a sudden, sumptuary-legislation pro- 
gram of limitation and regulation on the American citizen’s 
daily habits and way of life and the over-all accomplish- 
ments of OPA administration. On the state and its political 
subdivisions and upon the individual citizen rests responsi- 
bility to make price control effective and Black Markets 
impossible. The black market operator is the former 
racketeer, the bootlegger, the automobile criminal, who can 
best and only be dealt with successfully by the trained, 
experienced police—the “cop” on the beat—in whom the 
author sees the first line of defense and the greatest hope 
of success, as Rhode Island’s experience has proved. 


Tue AMERICAN LecIsLaATor, the first page of the first 
number of which is reproduced as the frontispiece of this 
issue, was published in Denver seventeen years ago this 
January. In the second issue, February, 1926, the name 
was changed to Tue Lecistator and continued until 
April, 1930, when it was changed to STATE GOVERNMENT. 

In December, 1925, a copy of the “embryonic number” 
and an accompanying letter proposing the formation of 
a nationwide organization for interstate cooperation was 
mailed to 7,500 members of the forty-eight state legisla- 


tures by Henry W. Toll, then a member of the Colorado 
legislature, the founder of the American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation, and now Honorary President of the Council of 
State Governments. The year 1926 was a busy one for the 
founders: The organization project was presented to Den- 
ver and Colorado organizations and associations; the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on Uniform. State 
Laws, meeting in Denver, endorsed the proposal; legisla- 
tors from Arkansas, Colorado, lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Nevada, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Utah met in 
Denver and formally organized the association, and the 
American Bar Association endorsed it. 

The years 1927, 1928, and 1929 were difficult ones, but 
annual conferences were held at Buffalo, Seattle, and 
Memphis, respectively. In 1930, the push succeeded, and 
the organization went over the top. After three years of 
conversations regarding financial assistance, the Spelman 
Fund made a grant to the association and thereafter various 
grants were made to the American Legislators’ Association 
and its successor agency, the Council of State Govern 
ments. In 1930, the organization was moved to Chicago 
to two small rooms at 850 East 58th Street—with Senator 
Toll, Miss Casmon, and Mr. Hallett, all from Denver, as 
the staff. A one-year grant was received from the Rosen- 


wald Fund; the first directory of the states was published; | 


the fifth annual conference was held in Cleveland. 
Nineteen hundred and thirty-one and 1932 were rich, 
formative years: The “Chicago group” of agencies ex 


panded rapidly; research work was begun; regional and } 


pre-session legislative conferences were inaugurated. In 
February, 1933, the first General Assembly of the states 


was held in Washington with thirty-one states represented. | 
In 1935 the first volume of The Book of the States was | 


published; the commissions on interstate cooperation in- | 


creased rapidly in number; special interstate commissions 
(Delaware Basin, etc.) were organized; regional confer- 


ences of committees on interstate cooperation were held. | 
In 1936 and 1937 the organization of the Council and} 


the state commissions was practically completéd. The 
Third General Assembly, held in Washington in January, 
1937, was attended by two hundred and sixty-five delegates 
representing forty-six states. Soon the National Associa- 
tion of Secretaries of States and the National Association 
of Attorneys General were affiliated, the Council becoming 
the secretariat of these organizations. Late in 1938 the 
Governors’ Conference and the Council established a sim- 
ilar relationship. 

The states now had an organization and were ready to 
go: Lend-Lease put the organization on its mark and 
Pearl Harbor was the gun. Action followed action: inter- 


state trade barriers; interstate tax, boundary, milk, and | 


liquor problems; development of interstate river basin 


commissions; defense and war effort; and now—the “re-] 


surgence of the states,” evidenced by their present ac- 
complishments and their future plans. STATE GOVERNMENT 
salutes THe AMERICAN LEGISLATOR and the years between. 


On the Cover 


Tor PANEL: America at work (photo by Kaufman-Fabry 
Co., Chicago). Bottom panel: An American breadline, 
1931 (photo by Acme). 
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War Distortions and Postwar Demobilization: 


The Problems of the States 


By EMILE BENOIT-SMULLYAN 


Senior Economist, Post-War Division, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 


HE extent to which war activities have expanded 

population and the industrial base in the different 

states may be roughly gauged by recent data on 
wartime shifts in population and the distribution by 
states of war supply and facilities contracts. One 
would expect the states that have felt the heaviest im- 
pact of war-fostered industrial activity to experience 
the most severe problems of demobilization. This 
impression is confirmed by a direct estimate of the 
number of persons in each state likely (under clearly 
defined assumptions) to be demobilized from the armed 
forces and from war industry at the termination of 
hostilities. A useful index of the relative seriousness 
of the demobilization problem that each state will face 
may be provided by relating the total number of such 
demobilized persons in each state to its pre-war capacity 
to provide employment. The relative severity of de- 
mobilization, measured on this basis, will be found to 
correspond fairly closely with the relative degree of 
wartime distortion as measured by the indices of pop- 
ulation change and distribution of war contracts. There 
is urgent need for the states to prepare themselves to 
meet the problems of the demobilization period in 
accordance with the relative gravity which these prob- 
lems will assume. 


WARTIME POPULATION SHIFTS 


Recent census estimates of population, by states, 
based on registrations for War Ration Book Two, 
provide a clear picture of the changes in the distribu- 
tion of population since the inception of the defense 
effort in the spring of 1940. The total population of 
each state in March, 1943, as shown in Table 1, was 
derived by adding to its civilian population, as estimated 
by the census, estimates of the members of the armed 
forces inducted from that state, no matter where cur- 
rently located. 

Rough estimates of what the population might have 
been if pre-war growth trends had been continued are 
obtained by adding to the 1940 population of each state 
three times its average annual increment between 1930 
and 1940.' The deviations of actual population from the 
pre-war trend are presented in the table. 

These deviations exhibited the combined effects of 
an unusual volume of interstate migrations and an 
abnormally rapid population growth in the nation as a 
whole since 1939. It is impossible in the figures presented 
to distinguish between the effects of these two factors, 


‘Except in the District of Columbia, where the average 
annual increment between 1920 and 1930 was used instead of the 
abnormal rate of growth of the 1930's. 


but both reflect the influence of economic changes ac- 
companying the defense effort. 

Chart 1 indicates the states with the largest abnormal 
wartime increase in population, and the states that have 
lost population relative to pre-war trends. The general 
tendency (to which there are a number of exceptions) 
is for the abnormal gains to be concentrated in the 
coastal and east north central states. Further changes 
in the absolute figures may be expected by the end of 
war because of developments in war production and 
manpower allocation. In particular, the continuing ex- 


Table 1. Deviation of State Population Growth 
April, 1940-March, 1943, from 1930-1940 Trends 


()) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
ypo- 
thetical Wartime 
State hange Population Deviation 


Total Estimated 4/1/40 to Based on rom 
Po Population 3/1/43 19380-1940 ‘rend 
4/1/40s 3/1/43b (2)-() Trende (2)-(4) 


United States 131,669,275 136,166,170 4,486,895 134,703,218 1,458%,97 
Alabama 2,832,961 2,920,765 87,804 2,893,303 27,462 
Arizona 499,261 603,204 103,943 521,129 82,075 
Arkansas 1,949,387 1,912,037 - 37,350 1,979,213 = 67,17 
California 6,907,387 7,889,509 982,212 7,357,058 532,541 
Colorado 1,123,296 1,126,925 3,629 1,151,603 - 24,678 
Connecticut 1,709,242 1,866,758 157,516 1,742,059 124,699 
Delaware 266,505 288,384 21,879 275,939 445 
Dist. of Columbia 663,091 890,526 227,435 685,5704 204,056 
Florida 1,897,414 2,177,469 280,055 2,063,627 113,842 
Georgia 3,123,723 3,174,629 50,906 2,193,070 - 18,441 
Idaho 24,873 27,893 553,059 - 56,079 
Illinois 7,897,241 8,126,775 229,534 7,980,162 146,613 
Indiana 3,427,796 3,602,005 174,209 3,487,440 114,565 
lowa 2,538,268 2,421,287 106,981 2,558,828 127,541 
Kansas 1,801,028 1,808,939 7,911 1,801,028 7,911 
Kentucky 2,845,627 2,735,609 - 110,018 2,920,752 — 185,143 
Louisiana 2,363,880 2,489,805 125,925 2,452,525 37,280 
Maine 847,226 838,938 - 8,288 862,984 —- 24,046 
Maryland 1,821,244 2,073,487 252,243 1,884,623 188,864 
Massachusetts 4,316,721 4,445,609 128,888 4,337,441 108,168 
Michigan 5,256,106 5,578,491 322,385 5,390,137 188,354 
Minnesota 2,792,300 2,707,162 - 85,138 2,866,854 - 159,692 
Mississippi 2,183,796 2,140,256 - 43,540 2,240,793 - 100,537 
Missouri 3,784,664 3,787,612 2.948 3,833,486 - 45,874 
Montana 559,456 508,258 - 51,198 566,337 58,079 
Nebraska 1,315,834 1,270,320 - 45,514 1,315,834 - 45,514 
Nevada 110,247 141,813 31,566 117,226 24,587 
New Hampshire 491,524 485,867 - 5,657 499,782 - 13,915 
New Jersey 4,160,165 4,389,524 229,359 4,196,358 193,166 
New Mexico 531,818 521,781 10,037 572,662 50,881 
New York 13,479,142 13,679,106 199,964 13,766,248 —- 87,142 
North Carolina 3,571,623 3,584,092 12,469 3,707,702 -123,610 
North Dakota 641,935 572,173 — 60,762 641,985 - 69,762 
Ohio 6,907,612 7.224.614 317,002 6,988,431 236,183 
Oklahoma 2,336,434 2,239,002 - 97,432 2,336,434 - 97,432 
Oregon 1,089,684 - 1,216,366 126,682 1,136,105 80,261 
Pennsylvania 9,900,180 10,110,817 210,637 9,983 ,342 127,475 
Rhode Island 713,346 747,609 34,263 721,478 26,131 
South Carolina 1,899,804 1,926,282 26,478 1,952,809 - 26,527 
South Dakota 642,961 585,013 - 57,948 642,961  - 57,948 
Tennessee 2,915,841 3,027,259 111,418 3,015,563 11,696 
Texas 6,414,824 6,751,032 6,208 6,609,193 141,839 
Utah 550,310 614,085 63,775 564,178 49,907 
Vermont 359,231 341,081 - i8,150 359,231 - 18,150 
Virginia 2,677,773 2,914,402 236,629 2,762,926 151,476 
Washington 1,736,191 1,953,262 217,071 1,794,006 159,275 
West Virginia 1,901,974 1,857,618 - 44,356 1,959,083 — 101,415 
Wisconsin 3,137,587 3,136,776 - 811 3,201,504 - 64,818 
Wyoming 250,742 "244,767 5,975 259,167 - 14, "400 


* Bureau of the Census. 

b Includes members of the armed forces, by state of origin, as computed from 
~ eateneets. plus civilian population as estimated by Bureau of the Census ( ~* 
etin ) 
8 = opry in 1940 plus three tenths of the census increase in population between 
4 Based on 1920-1930 trend. 
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FROM 1930-1940 TRENDS 


OF STATE POPULATION GROWTH, APRIL 1940-MARCH 1943 


000,000 worth of contracts 
and that most of the contracts 
given at the inception of the 
defense program have already 
been completed. 

If the war were to end 
tomorrow, it is estimated that 
we might be left with $75,- 
000,000,000 of outstanding 
contracts, about ten times as 
much as at the end of the last 
war. It seems likely that a 
large portion of these war 
wee contracts (especially for 
articles having no_ possible 
non-military use) will have 
Brea 100.000 to be cancelled quite suddenly 

and very soon after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Conse- 


quently, constructive thinking 


pansion of airplane and shipbuilding production on the 
west coast is expected to accentuate the existing con- 
centration of population in that region. 

Unless the states with abnormal wartime accretions 
can provide peacetime economic opportunities compar- 
able in magnitude to those created by the war demand, 
they will find themselves after the war with a greatly 
over-expanded population. To some extent, of course, 
such states can count on a reversal of the wartime pat- 
tern of interstate migration. It would be dangerous, 
however, to rely too strongly on such out-migrations. 
It should not be forgotten that while wartime migrations 
occurred in response to strong positive incentives, such 


as the definite assurance of jobs or higher wages, a_ 


reverse migration would be a painful process and might 
chiefly on the negative incentive of unemployment. The 
history of “depressed areas” in many countries demon- 
strates that unemployment is often an insufficient stim- 
ulus to migration unless coupled with fairly definite 
prospects of employment elsewhere. At best, such a 
reverse migration would be a painful process and might 
require a much higher degree of coordination between 
states in the formulation of mutually acceptable policies 
than has hitherto been achieved in times of peace. In 
particular, the coordination of employment information 
and of job placement would be essential. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WAR CONTRACTS 


Through June, 1943, supply contracts totaling $128,- 
145,508,000 had been placed by the war procurement 
agencies. A crude indication of the relative severity of 
the industrial shock which the several states would 
experience by a sudden termination of hostilities and 
of war contracts is afforded by the data in the second 
column of Table 2, showing how these contracts have 
been distributed among the states. 

These figures on supply contracts are for cumulative 
totals only, and we do not know how closely they cor- 
respond to the relative distribution of outstanding 
contracts. It should not be forgotten that the War De- 
partment alone has already cancelled more than $6,000,- 
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is currently exploring the 
possibilities of more rapid} 
settlement of claims arising out of cancelled contracts, | 
with speedy and mandatory partial pre-payments in} 
advance of final settlement of claims to facilitate rapid | 


Table 2. Percentage Distribution of War Supply Contracts 
and of Publicly-Financed War Facilities, by States* 
War Industrial Factlittes, War Supply Contracts 
Financed wtth Public Funds Cumulative 
June, 1940-Aprtl, 1943 Through June, 1943 
State Per cent of Totai Cost Per cent of Total Value 
United States 100.0 100.0 
Alabama 2.5 0.6 
Arizona 0.6 
Arkansas 1.5 . 
California 4.9 9.0 
Colorado 0.9 0.2 
Connecticut 1.4 4.1 
Delaware 0.1 0.2 
Dist. of Columbia 0.1 0.1 
Florida 0.4 0.5 
Georgia 0.7 0.7 
Idaho 0.1 
Illinois 7.4 5.2 
Indiana 5.5 3.5 
lowa 1.0 0.6 
Kansas 2.0 14 
Kentucky 1.4 0.3 
Louisiana 2.2 0.8 
Maine 0.2 0.6 
Maryland 1.3 2.5 
Massachusetts 2.0 4.0 
Michigan 6.7 10.7 
Minnesota 1.9 1.0 
Missour 3.3 1.6 
Montana 0.1 
Nebraska 0.6 0.2 
Nevada 0.9 
New Hampshire 0.2 0.4 : 
New Jersey 3.0 6.8 | 
New Mexico . 
New York 6.4 10.5 | 
North Carolina 0.3 0.5 ‘ 
Ohio 7.5 6.8 t 
Oklahoma 1.3 0.8 
Oregon 0.5 0.5 ! 
Pennsylvania 7.4 6.5 
Rhode Island 0.4 0.5 : 
South Carolina 0.3 0.5 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 1.7 0.6 
Texas 5.6 2.2 
Utah 1.4 0.2 
Vermont 0.1 
Virginia 1.4 1.6 
Washington 1.8 3.0 
West Virginia 1.7 0.2 
Wisconsin 2.5 2.1 
Wyomin bd 
Undistributed 6.6 8.2 


* Absolute figures supplied by War Production Board, Statistics Division. 
* Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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reconversion and the expansion of civilian production. 

Another and perhaps more accurate index of the 
impact of industrial demobilization is provided by data 
on the distribution of war facilities contracts, especially 
of those that are publicly financed (see Table 2, column 
1). In general, the cost of new war facilities has been 
borne by the government in those cases where producers 
were in doubt as to their postwar profitability, either 
because of the specialized nature of the equipment or 
because of uncertainty as to adequacy of peacetime 
demand for the product. 

It can be seen from the map (Chart 2) that Michigan, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Pennsylvania will each have over 
$1,000,000,000 worth of such facilities, and that there 
will be $500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 worth in New 
York, Texas, California, Indiana, and Missouri. 

These states will be particularly concerned with the 
national policies which may be adopted with respect to 
the disposal of government-financed war facilities. 
Some of these plants, particularly those wholly owned 
and operated by the Army or Navy, will remain in 
government hands as part of the permanent military 
establishment at least as standby equipment. But by far 
the largest part will be available to private buyers; in 
most cases, in fact, the present operators have one or 
more types of options to purchase. These options gen- 
erally provide the operators with an opportunity to 
delay final determination of the disposal of the plant 
for considerable periods of time. In the cases where 
the operator finally decides not to exercise his option, 
and in the few cases (especially in aluminum, magne- 
sium, and synthetic rubber) where no option has been 
given, the postwar disposition and use of facilities will 
pose major problems of national policy. 

The bulk of the facilities have been located in those 
states that previously were most heavily industrialized. 
Nevertheless, a number of hitherto relatively non-in- 
dustrial areas have been significantly affected by war- 
time expansions. A reasonably full utilization of these 
new facilities would preserve a large measure of the 
wartime diffusion of manufacturing capacity and might 
have extremely important 
long-range effects on the 
economic and social welfare 
of the formerly less prosper- 
ous states. 

The following estimates, 
which have already appeared 
in the Monthly Labor Review 
of July, 1943, refer to the 
number of persons to be 
demobilized, not to the num- 
ber who will be unemployed. 
Some of those demobilized 
will find other jobs imme- 
diately, and some will volun- 
tarily retire from the labor 
market. It should be made 
clear that the estimates de- 
pend to a marked degree on 
the following three assump- 
tions, which are not necessar- 
ily the most realistic ones, 


2 


SUPE Ay OF LABOR STATISTICS 


y.—._ DISTRIBUTION OF ESTIMATED COST OF PUBLICLY FINANCED WAR FACILITIES 


but do at least provide a convenient basis for a pre- 
liminary analysis: (1) that the United States will 
maintain an armed force of 2,500,000 in the early post- 
war years, but that the remainder will be demobilized 
as rapidly as transportation facilities will allow; (2) 
that war production will be rapidly curtailed from its 
wartime peak to the level of postwar defense require- 
ments set by an armed force of 2,500,000; and (3) that 
industrial reconversion and expansion to high levels of 
civilian production will proceed as rapidly as physical 
and technological factors will allow, with no delays 
caused by financial difficulties or uncertainty of markets. 
If partial demobilization and reconversion take place 
between the termination of the European and Asiatic 
phases of the war, or if a policy is accepted of dismissing 
men from military service only as jobs become available, 
or if contracts are not so rapidly cancelled as now seems 
likely, or if the volume of voluntary withdrawals from 
the labor market is very large, the magnitude of the 
unemployment resulting from demobilization will be 
reduced. On the other hand, if reconversion and ex- 
pansion of civilian production in industries formerly 
producing for war is retarded by uncertainty of mar- 
kets or financial difficulties, then the number of workers 
demobilized from industry will be somewhat greater 
than our estimate, and the volume of unemployment may 
reach alarming proportions. 

The figures on the number of persons to be demobi- 
lized in each state, which are presented in Table 3, have 
been computed in the following fashion : 

The national total of 8,500,000 men to be demobilized 
from the armed services is derived by subtracting the 
assumed 2,500,000 postwar armed force from the pub- 
lished estimates of a peak armed force of 11,000,000. 
The state totals were derived by allocating the 8,500,000 
national total according to 1940 state population ratios, 
adjusted for sex and age distribution. It was assumed 
that servicemen will return to the states from which 
they were inducted. 

The national total of slightly over 6,000,000 demobi- 
lized industrial workers was derived by estimating for 
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each of fourteen manufacturing industries (1) a rate 
of contraction of munitions production, and (2) the 
most rapid possible rate of reconversion to, and ex- 
pansion of, civilian production in these industries, as 
explained above; and totaling the differences between 
December, 1944, employment and lowest subsequent 
employment for each industry. Job shifts within a given 
industry, which produce no net contraction in employ- 
ment, were not included, and no account was taken of 
employment in those few civilian manufacturing indus- 
tries which even during the war had- no significant 
munitions component, and in which no postwar con- 
traction is anticipated. 

The six million figure refers to the minimum number 
of manufacturing employees who at some time during 
the reconversion period will be at least temporarily out 
of work. The actual volume of unemployment at any 
given time will depend upon the rapidity with which jobs 
open up outside of manufacturing, and in the manu- 
facturing industries never engaged in war production, 
as well, of course, as upon the speed with which the 
war industries reconvert. If a count of war jobs is 
made on the basis, not of war industry, but of war out- 


Table 3. Military and Industrial Demobilization, Related to 
Pre-War Employment by States 


Demobdtltzed 

Persons 
Number of Persons (In Thousands) as Per 

State Demobdtilized Persons cent of 

1940 Armed industrial 1940 Em- 

Employment» Forces Workers Total ployment 
United States» 46,166.0 8,500.0 6,070.0 14,570.0 382.3 
Alabama 893.8 172.6 88.6 261.2 29.2 
Arizona 150.2 32.3 1.1 33.4 22.2 
Arkansas 583.9 118.2 16.0 134.2 23.0 
California 2,525.3 482.0 577.6 1,059.6 42.0 
Colorado 349.7 70.6 22.4 93.0 26.6 
Connecticut 680.5 113.0 218.5 331.5 48.7 
Delaware 102.6 17.9 17.3 35.2 34.3 
Dist. of Columbia 308.9 50.2 21.7 71.9 23.3 
Florida 683.3 125.0 30.3 155.3 22.7 
Georgia 1,107.4 196.4 49.6 246.0 22.2 
Idaho 158.6 34.0 2 34.2 21.6 
Illinois 2,874.4 523.6 390.2 913.8 31.8 
Indiana 1,151.7 214.2 304.3 518.5 45.0 
lowa 862.8 153.8 40.4 194.2 22.5 
Kansas 583.8 108.8 111.0 219.8 37.6 
Kentucky 847.6 172.6 22.0 194.6 23.0 
Louisiana 771.1 152.2 53.1 205.3 26.6 
Maine 279.0 49.3 35.0 8.3 30.2 
Maryland 690.9 125.0 165.5 290.5 42.0 
Massachusetts 1,534.8 266.9 223.2 490.1 31.9 
Michigan 1,825.0 350.2 717.7 1,067.9 58.5 
Minnesota 931.5 176.8 35.8 212.6 22.8 
Mississippi 727.5 131.8 18.2 150.0 20.6 
Missouri 1,297.1 232.9 122.2 355.1 27.4 
Montana 185.6 36.6 2.2 38.8 20.9 
Nebraska 433.4 79.9 18.0 97.9 22.6 
Nevada 41.5 8.5 1.5 10.0 24.1 
New Hampshire 176.0 29.8 18.4 48.2 27.4 
New Jersey 1,569.1 281.4 327.8 609.2 38.8 
New Mexico 140.3 33.2 3 33.5 23.9 
New York 4,974.5 913.8 500.1 1,413.9 28.4 
North Carolina 1,208.7 225.2 22.6 247.8 20.5 
North Dakota 40.0 A 40.1 20.0 
Ohio 2,345.0 440.3 506.0 946.3 40.4 
Oklahoma 658.7 145.4 46.1 191.5 29.1 
Oregon 389.8 70.6 58.5 129.1 33.1 
Pennsylvania 3,230.2 639.2 579.3 1,218.5 37.7 
Rhode Island 264.7 45.9 48.4 94.3 35.6 
South Carolina 661.1 115.6 20.0 135.6 20.5 
South Dakota 204.5 39.1 2 39.3 19.2 
Tennessee 941.7 181.0 51.2 232.2 24.7 
Texas 2,138.4 423.3 140.7 564.0 26.4 
Utah 148.9 34.0 19.7 53.7 36.1 
Vermont 125.1 21.2 4.8 26.0 20.8 
Virginia 933.1 175.1 92.3 267.4 28.7 
Washington 607.7 115.6 158.9 274.5 45.2 
West Virginia 519.1 119.8 37.0 156.8 30.2 
Wisconsin 1,060.8 198.0 134.9 332.9 31.4 
Wyoming 86.6 17.8 0.0 17.8 20.6 


From 1940 census of 
b Differences between United States totals and sums of state components are due 
to rounding of 
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put not required in the postwar period—ships and 
planes in excess of peacetime needs, and ordnance items 
such as guns, ammunition, and tanks—a smaller national 
total of 4,600,000 for industrial demobilization is ob- 
tained. This, however, would understate the magnitude 
of the industrial demobilization problem for the nation 
as a whole and for all but eleven states, since in most 
cases the number of workers permanently displaced by 
the contraction of specialized munitions production will 
be less than the number temporarily disemployed by 
the reconversion of war industry in the broader sense. 

The number of demobilized industrial workers in each 
state was derived by computing ratios of state to total 
employment in December, 1944, for separate manufac- 
turing industries, from forecasts of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Bureau of Employment Security, or 
from census data ; applying these ratios to the indicated 
total demobilization for each industry ; and totaling the 
results for each state. This assumes that demobilized 
industrial workers will in the first instance constitute 
a problem for the states where they held war jobs, either 
by seeking new jobs, drawing unemployment compen- 
sation or relief, requiring retraining services, or in 
other ways. 

The estimate of total number of persons to be de- 
mobilized, in column 4 of Table 3 includes only those 
to be demobilized from the armed services and from 
manufacturing. It is difficult to measure the total num- 


ber of non-manufacturing workers in government, in 
trade, and in the service industries whose jobs are 
directly or indirectly supporting the war effort, and who | 
will lose employment as the war agencies are disbanded | 
and the war-boom communities lose at least a part of | 
their excess population. The inclusion of this group” 
would undoubtedly increase the number of demobilized | 
persons in many communities. This qualification should | 
be borne in mind in interpreting the figures, especially | 
for states like Florida and Arizona, and most im- 

pressively for the District of Columbia, where the pop- | 
ulation increases shown seem clearly out of line with’ 
the expected volume of industrial demobilization. In 

this respect, a comparison of Tables 3 and 1 may prove 

instructive. 

The relative severity of demobilization for each state 
is measured by the total number of its demobilized 
persons relative to its pre-war capacity to provide em-) 
ployment. Column 5 in Table 3 shows that there are 
dramatic contrasts in the severity of the demobilization’ 
problems which the different states will experience.’ 
Michigan, with its converted automobile industry, will ; 
have the gravest situation. It appears that there will be 
almost six ex-servicemen or former war workers for) 
every ten persons employed in the state in 1940. Con- 
necticut, long a center of the munitions industry, will? 
also be seriously affected, with a ratio of demobilized’ 
persons to pre-war employment of nearly 49 per cent. 
Washington and Indiana will have ratios of 45 per cent.) 
At the other end of the scale are a large number of 
states, especially in the South and Southwest, as well 
as in the northern plain and northwest mountain areas, 
where the ratios are between 19 and 25 per cent. It is 
clear that the gravity of the problem for each state will 
depend chiefly on the expansion of the industrial base 
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during the war, since the demobilized servicemen will 
constitute a fairly constant proportion of the population 
and of the pre-war employment in each state. In no 
state, however, will the problem be negligible since a 
sudden expansion in the labor supply of only one fifth, 
relative to normal requirements, is enough to cause 
serious disturbance unless foreseen and prepared for. 
Moreover, the disruptions will not be distributed evenly 
over the state, but will probably be concentrated in a 
few particular communities. 

The evidence seems clear that even under the most 
optimistic assumptions as to the reconversion to, and 
expansion of, civilian production it will be impossible 
in the first postwar year to find a sufficient number of 
jobs in private industry for all those dismissed from the 
armed services and from war production. An unem- 
ployment problem of formidable magnitude appears in- 
evitable, but it will differ in one essential respect from 
the unemployment problem as we have experienced it 
in the past: It will not reflect any basic economic de- 
ficiency in demand, but only a war-created temporary 
obstacle on the supply side. Once the economy has been 
reconverted to civilian production, the accumulated war 
savings of both consumer and business units could pro- 
vide the economic foundation for high levels of pro- 
duction and employment for at least a short period of 
time. Reconversion unemployment could imperil the 
basic economic situation of the early postwar years only 
if a policy of neglect allowed attitudes of despair or 
panic to develop. The employed worker, alarmed by 
the prevalence of unemployment and by the approx- 
imately 20 per cent cut in wages which the reduction 
from a forty-eight to a forty-hour week would bring, 
might hesitate to spend his wartime savings, and the 
consequent failure of the market to respond as quickly 


and fully as anticipated might cause investors to delay 
intensive capital expenditures. For this reason, it is of 
great importance that the nature and magnitude of the 
problem be thoroughly explored and widely understood, 
and that all governmental units—local, state, and fed- 
eral—be fully prepared to take such action as may be 
necessary. 

Each state should endeavor to discover, for example, 
whether its unemployment compensation system is 
strong enough to bear up under the strains to which it 
will be subjected, and whether its provisions are such 
as will make the development of large-scale relief un- 
necessary. The possibility should be explored of reduc- 
ing the temporary excess in the labor supply by inducing 
voluntary withdrawals from the labor force as, for 
example, by means of -improvements in the old age 
pensions, or in educational opportunities. The advisa- 
bility of shortening the work-week and spreading the 
work should be discussed from every angle with repre- 
sentatives of labor and other interested groups. The 
formulation of plans for the provision of useful public 
employment is also of great importance, but it should 
not be forgotten that ambitious large-scale public con- 
struction projects may not be well adapted to meeting 
the rapidly emerging but potentially short-lived unem- 
ployment problem with which we shall be faced. What- 
ever the policies adopted—and no single approach to 
the problem is apt to be adequate—it is of primary 
importance that they be ready in time. Even two or 
three months of improvisation after the crisis is already 
upon us may inflict enormous damage on the structure 
of public confidence and seriously jeopardize the indus- 
trial recovery which, if carefully designed measures are 
taken and effectively implemented, we have good reason 
to expect. 


REGIONAL HIGHWAY CONFERENCE 


Tue NINTH Annual Regional Conference on Highway 
and Motor Vehicle Problems was held in New York 
City on December 17 and 18 under the sponsorship of 
the New York Joint Legislative Committee on Inter- 
state Cooperation and the Council of State Govern- 
ments. Approximately one hundred and fifty repre- 
sentatives from fourteen states participated in the 
conference, at which Assemblyman Harold C. Ostertag 
of New York presided. 

Captain Thomas N. Boate of the Pennsylvania State 
Police, Chairman of the Regional Committee on Motor 
Truck Problems, reviewed the work of his committee 
during the past year in attaining uniformity of sizes and 
weights for trucks, in extending reciprocity on registra- 
tion fees, in negotiating a federal-state agreement on 
regulations relative to trucks transporting dangerous 
explosives for military purposes, and in developing uni- 
form requirements for lights on trucks and busses. 

Mr. William M. Greene of Connecticut, Chairman of 


' the Regional Committee on Safety Education and Cam- 


paigns, discussed progress in the extension of safety 
programs. Mr. James J. Shanley of New Jersey, Chair- 
man of the Regional Committee on Traffic Safety and 
Defense Lighting, outlined the recommendations made 
by his committee to alleviate discrepancies in dim-out 
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lighting requirements along the Atlantic seaboard, As- 
semblyman Elisha T. Barrett, Jr., of New York, Chair- 
man of the Regional Committee on Highway and Bridge 
Postwar Programs, outlined the first steps toward the 
development of a regional system of highways and 
bridges in the postwar period of public works activity. 

Resolutions adopted by the conference recommended : 
(1) the extension of the work programs undertaken by 
the committees; (2) the continuance in secondary 
schools of driver-training courses; (3) controls of 
bicyclists and pedestrians through local ordinances ; (4) 
adoption by each state legislature of the “Model State 
Highway Traffic Safety Education Law”; (5) the 
establishment of full privileges affording freedom of 
movement on the part of motor vehicles between the 
states in this region under the exercise of existing war 
powers ; (6) participation with the Eastern Conference 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators in the drafting of a 
uniform program dealing with pedestrian safety; (7) 
the development and enforcement of a uniform system 
of street, highway, and traffic-signal lighting require- 
ments; and (8) a comprehensive investigation of the 
effects of a pending federal proposal for the expendi- 
ture of $3,000,000,000 in federal funds for postwar 


improvement of highways. 
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The Growth of Cooperative Government 


A Pattern of Government Prevalent in Colonial and 
State Government Is Basis of Effective Federalism 


ment has been a foremost question and problem 

in our system of government from its beginning. 
It will doubtless continue as such as long as our gov- 
ernment is operated on the principles of federalism, 
constitutionalism, and the consent of the governed. In 
the words of Woodrow Wilson, “it is the cardinal 
question of our constitutional system.” 

Within the past fifty years there has been a definite 
and persistent development in the nature of this rela- 
tionship, especially in the administration and operation 
of those functions of national government directly 
affecting the welfare of the individual citizen. The 
causes of this development have been the subject of 
voluminous studies of practically every phase of mod- 
ern civilization, particularly the influences of industrial 
development and changes in transportation and com- 
munications. However, it may be stated simply and 
accurately that changing times and conditions, as in 
the past, have made changes in government both ad- 
visable and necessary. 

The growth of our territory, population, transporta- 
tion and communications, industry, agriculture, and 
commerce has resulted in profound changes in our 
social, economic, and political life since the thirteen 
independent colonies united to form the small, sparsely 
settled, poor, predominantly agricultural nation of 1789. 

A corresponding change in government at the na- 
tional level is the inevitable consequence. In the words 
of Dean Pound, “all experience shows that a domain of 
continental extent has always been ruled either as an 
autocracy or as a federal government.” As the life 
and security of the people have required action beyond 
the authority of the individual state, they have de- 
manded concerted action and, with the growth of the 
concept of government as a universal service agency, 
their demands have increased in proportion to modern 
facilities and services. 

Since 1789 a popular thesis of American political 
science has predicted the decline and eventual demise 
of the state governments. But whatever the shift of 
power from the states to the central government, 
whether resulting from the exercise of originally 
granted or more recently acquired powers, the fact 
is that the increase in number of functions of the 
national government has not resulted in a decrease in 
the number or magnitude of functions of state gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, due to the trend toward 
cooperative federal-state administration and operation, 
activities of state government have rapidly increased. 

Although the local, state, and national governments 
occupied rather distinct spheres financially and ad- 
ministratively until the present century, cooperative 
effort between the state and its political subdivisions 
and between the states and the national government is 


Tm relation of the states to the national govern- 


as old as the governments themselves. Among the earli- 
est legislative acts of the colonies, for example, were 
those providing allowances to local officers for services 
to the colony, for pensions, for increasing agricultural 
and industrial production, for schools, roads, and other 
general purposes. In the administration of these acts 
the states utilized local government machinery—a 
method of government which was retained in the new 
federal system. 

Except in brief periods of war or depression, na- 
tional treasury receipts exceeded expenditures until 
1930. In 1835, the surplus was divided among the 
states as a “loan.” After the crisis of 1837, appropria- 
tions were made for internal improvement, public build- 
ings, lighthouses, rivers and harbors, etc., a system 
notoriously known in some of its phases as “pork- 
barrel” legislation. During the “loan” and “pork- 
barrel” periods there were minor appropriations, how- 
ever, which approached the status and standards of the 
present system of grants-in-aid. 

It is of interest to recall that the Constitution 
specifically provided for national assistance to the 
state military establishments, “reserving to the States 
the Appointment of the Officers, and the Authority 


of training the militia according to the discipline pre- 7 


scribed by Congress’'—a perfect formula of federal- 
state administration under a plan of combined financial 
support. 

The Morrill Act, introduced in 1857 and enacted in 
1862, granted lands to the states for the endowment 
of agricultural and mechanical colleges. The Second 
Morrill Act of 1890 inaugurated annual funds, amount- 
ing originally to $25,000 to each state, for the main- 


tenance of these schools. The Hatch Act of 1887 pro- | 
vided $15,000 annually to each state for the agricultural | 


experiment stations, amounts small compared with | 


these items today. 

In 1904 Congress provided assistance to those 
southern states affected by the boll weevil by the 
establishment of extension services in the agricultural 
and mechanical schools. Two years later, im 1906, 
the Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with 
the General Education Board, extended this program 
to all the southern states—primarily as a program for 
general social betterment. This program was nation- 
alized and placed on a permanent basis in 1914 with 
the passage of the Smith-Lever Act, which appropri- 
ated grants-in-aid funds to the states for the develop- 
ment of agricultural extension work in the land grant 
colleges. Under the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, na- 
tional-state-local cooperation in the field of public 
school education was inaugurated. 

The impact of changing times and conditions is best 


‘Art. I, Sec. 8 (16). 
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illustrated, perhaps, in the demand for better roads. 
Twentieth-century automobiles were everywhere bogged 
down in seventeenth-century, magisterial-district roads. 
Before the enactment of the Federal Aid Road Act of 
1916 and the Federal Highway Act of 1921, the Post 
Office and the Department of Agriculture had attempted 
to improve mail roads by use of post office supply 
funds. Under the 4921 act, grants-in-aid funds were 
appropriated to the states for expenditure by the high- 
way departments for the construction of highways of 
primary importance in the development of an inte- 
grated national system of roads. These and other 
national programs set the pattern for the extension of 
cooperative, national-state-local government. 

The recent improvement of national grants-in-aid 
administration was facilitated by the departmentaliza- 
tion of state government, which was predicated on 
greater power for the governor in the coordination, 
control, and supervision of the several executive de- 
partments. The “short ballot” movement followed 
rapidly with the governor emerging as the executive 
director of the people’s corporation—the state—and 
as the chief administrative officer in his state, and for 
his state in its relationships with the national govern- 
ment. Grants-in-aid administration has been further 
facilitated by the improvement of interstate relation- 
ships resulting from the development of competent 
cooperative machinery. 

From the standpoint of state administration, it is 
beside the question now to stand aside and argue the 
constitutionality and expediency of the grants-in-aid 
acts. They represent the modern concept of the purpose 
and potentialities of our government and are already 
in operation. The selection and development of the 
most efficient and effective method of administration 
is the important consideration. 

In considering the emergence of the powers of the 
national government in our federal system it is inter- 
esting to reflect that comparable countries of the Allied 
Nations have systems of federal government—Great 
Britain, Holland, Brazil. In none, however, does there 
seem so great an opportunity of working out a proper 
balance of local, state, and national interests by a fair 
distribution of the labor and costs of government. 


INCREASES IN GRANTS-IN-AID 


The importance of administrative planning in rela- 
tion to national grants and state finances becomes more 
apparent upon an examination of the increases in these 
items during the past forty years. 

In 1902, state revenues totaled $189,165,000 of which 
$2,703,000, or 1.4 per cent, was derived from the 
national government. This ratio varied only slightly 
until 1922. 

In 1922, state receipts totaled $1,159,527,000 of 
which $94,322,000, or 8.1 per cent, was from the 
national government. 

In 1932, the items had increased to $2,207,935,000 
and $238,068,000, or 10.8 per cent, respectively?. 

In 1942, state receipts totaled $6,100,000,000 of which 


*U. S. Bureau of ‘Census, Financial Statistics of States 
and Local Governments, 1932. 
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$786,500,000, or approximately 13 per cent, was from 
the national government. 

Until 1912 federal grants-in-aid were limited to 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations and 
amounted to only one half of one per cent of national 
government expenditures. 

Between 1912 and 1922 grants-in-aid were extended 
to forest fire protection (1912), agricultural extension 
(1914), public health and highways (1916), vocational 
education (1918), maternal and child health and voca- 
tional rehabilitation (1922). 

From 1922 to 1932 only one additional category 
was added—“other forestry aids” (1926) with an orig- 
inal appropriation of $80,000. 


GRANTS FOR PuBLIC WorKS 


From 1922 to 1932, federal grants averaged 3.4 per 
cent of total national government expenditures and 
7.5 per cent of total state revenues. From 1930 to 
1932 these percentages were somewhat above this ten- 
year average due to the emergency highways allocations 
for unemployment work-relief. For the entire period, 
1922-32, highways grants constituted nine tenths of 
the federal grants. Before 1933, therefore, federal 
grants to the states, although an historical device of 
government, amounted to a comparatively small item 
of state funds, especially so with the exception of 
appropriations for highways. 

In 1933, as a result of the depression, came the 
appropriations for relief and public works, and the 
graph took a steep upward curve, grants to the states 
totaling $550,000,000 in 1933, $1,800,000,000 in 1934, 
$2,200,000,000 in 1935, and $2,600,000,000 in 1936. 

From 1935, with the elimination of emergency re- 
lief grants following the conversion of the FERA into 
the WPA program, and with the inauguration of the 
Social Security Act, direct appropriations to the states 
tapered off. Since 1936, these appropriations have 
been chiefly under the grants-in-aid acts, amounting 
to $623,000,000 in 1938, $658,000,000 in 1940, and 
in 1942, $659,000,000. In 1942 minor unconditional 
appropriations to the states amounted to $127,000,000, 
making a total of $786,585,000 for state aid or approx- 
imately 12 per cent of the total of national government 
non-war expenditures. By way of contrast, the total 
expenditures in 1890 of national, state, and local gov- 
ernments amounted to $855,000,000—only $68,000,000 
more than the federal grants of 1942 to the states*. 

The administration of the grants-in-aid acts is, 
therefore, the most important aspect, from a fiscal point 
of view, of our federal system of government, one which 
inevitably affects the social, economic, and _ political 
welfare of the nation in a fundamental way. 

This trend toward the grant-in-aid appropriation 
and national-state-local government method of admin- 
istration is not peculiar, however, to the United States, 
because: “Despite the variety of governmental struc- 
ture, almost all nations have systems of grants-in-aid, 
subventions, or taxes whose yield is divided between 
the national and local governments, and so perform 
somewhat similar financial functions. The administra- 


3The Book of the States, Vols. I-V. 
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tive significance of these grants varies from country 
to country, with the greatest importance in the systems 
allowing the greatest local independence.’ 


ADMINISTRATION OF GRANTS-IN-AID 


Although discussions of administrative methods have 
generally revolved around the problem of centralization 
versus decentralization, “the oldest and most persistent 
problem of human organization,’ the problem is one 
which cannot be solved by academic or doctrinaire 
argument. The arguments most often used in support 
of central, bureaucratic control—economy, efficiency, 
elimination of politics, flexibility, etc.—are likewise 
precisely the arguments most often used by opponents 
of this method. Actually, most of such argument is 
irrelevant for the reason that the setting, conditions, 
and purposes of programs are never identical and 
rarely similar. The success of one type of program 
may depend on the response of the people and another 
on the perfection of administrative machinery. 

Economy and efficiency would be the decisive factors, 
for example, in a choice of methods in running traffic 
counts, weather bureaus, geodetic and geologic surveys, 
and other programs in which the purpose may be 
achieved without reference to the spirit of acceptance 
of the people or where their participation and cooper- 
ation are not seriously involved. But in programs 
affecting the attitudes, customs, resources, personal 
and community relationships, and government of the 
people and in which their cooperation is essential, other 
factors of equal or greater importance in the preserva- 
tion and development of the American government and 
way of life would predominate. The ultimate objective 
would be the compelling consideration. 

Financially, the federal grant-in-aid is a device for 
adjusting the greater tax collection authority of the 
national government with the resources of national, 
state, and local governments in the expenditure of 
national funds. Its alternatives are a division of taxes 
or a re-allocation of functions between the national 
government and the states. It has long been the prin- 
cipal device of the states in adjusting the centralized 
tax-collection power with the county and city admin- 
istrative machinery. Public schools, highways, public 
health, public welfare, agriculture, and other programs 
of local government have been largely developed under 
this system. Administratively, the grant-in-aid coopera- 
tive method establishes a national policy and assures 
some degree of uniform operation. 


ADVANTAGES OF COOPERATIVE GOVERN MENT 


Basically, cooperative government is predicated on 
the utilization of the total resources of the American 
people to the extent these resources can be made avail- 
able through the combined machinery of national, 
state, and local governments and all associations and 
organizations thereof. It is a system which enables 
the national government to develop a national program 


*Bitterman, H. J., State and Federal Grants-in-Aid (New 
York: Mentzer, Bush and Co., 1938), p. 4. 

5Merriam, Charles F.. “Observations on Centralization 
and Decentralization,” State Government, Vol. 16, No. 1 
(January, 1943). 
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within the scope of the American constitutional system 
with due allowances for local, state, and regional varia- 
tions. It enables the national government to utilize the 
combined wisdom, training, and experience of state 
and local professional and technical administrative per- 
sonnel without injection of national political considera- 
tions into or interference with state or local political 
matters. It avoids the creation of a tremendous, 
centralized national administration operated through 
an organization superimposed on the states and localities 
often in duplication of existing government and to the 
confusion of the people. 

The effectiveness of this method of administration of 
national programs of government in the United States 
is well illustrated by experience with grants-in-aid 
acts in five distinct and difficult fields of national, state, 
and local government—agriculture, education, highways, 
social welfare, and public health. From all points of 
view, the success of these cooperatively administered 
programs is proof of the potentialities of our federal 
system and, by comparison with the failures under the 
exclusive, bureaucratic method, is a challenge to those | 
responsible for the effectuation of national and state 
government. 


AGRICULTURE 


Smith-Lever Act of 1914. Grant-in-aid act appro- 
priating funds to land grant colleges of the states for | 
the development of agricultural extension work. 

National Controls. Allotments are made to the states | 
subject to conditions prescribed by the Department of | 
Agriculture; the appointment of state directors must 
be satisfactory to the Department of Agriculture; all 7 
expenditures must be in accordance with the act and | 
under a uniform system of accounting approved by | 
the Department of Agriculture; all expenditures are 
subject to review and items may be disallowed if not 
approvable; inspections and supervision. 

State Administrative Authority. The state land grant 
college appoints the state director who in turn appoints 
all state personnel, is given wide discretion in all mat- 
ters of administration, and is responsible for state and 
local government organization, support, and coopera- 
tion. His responsibilities as a state official are otherwise 
unaffected. 

History. Without a break in state or national appro- 
priations and with only one suspension of a state allot- 
ment, which was temporary, the program has been 
steadily extended and expanded. Of the 3,020 agricul- 
tural counties in the United States, 2,905 have agricul- 
tural agents and 1,956 have home-demonstration agents 
with 1,635 assistant agents, including 529 Negro agents 


and 1,675 subject-matter specialists. At present, the 
states are appropriating $17,740,000 or 48.3 per cent” 
of the total for cooperative extension work. Since Pearl 
Harbor, the states and counties have increased their 
appropriations by $2,588,000 to no increase in national} 
grants. The system has proved effective for the assump- 
tion of large depression and wartime activities, includ- 
ing the training and direction of approximately 650,000 
volunteer war-work assistants. The program has had 
the continuous support of state and local governments, 
agricultural societies, and the farm population. 
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EDUCATION 


Smith-Hughes Act of 1917; George-Deen Act of 
1936. Grants-in-aid act appropriating funds to the 
states for vocational education—agricultural, trade and 
industrial, home economics, and distributive occupa- 
tions ; also for training and necessary travel of teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of these subjects. 

National Controls. States (vocational education 
boards) must submit plans showing kinds of education, 
schools, equipment, courses of study, teacher qualifi- 
cations, and administrative organization. Financial con- 
trol is exercised by right of approval of plans and 
expenditures, disallowance of specific items, inspections, 
and field audits. National authority is responsible for 
broad policies and standards. 


State Administrative Authority. State designates or . 


creates state administrative board or authority and 
appoints state director, directs program in state and 
local schools, controls appointment and salaries of 
teachers under approved plan, and is primarily respon- 
sible for organization and operation of state program. 

History. The original national authority was an in- 
dependent board, the Federal Board for Vocational 


Education. In 1933 the authority was transferred to | 


the Department of the Interior and assigned to the 
Office of Education, which in turn was transferred to 
the Federal Security Agency in 1939. The adminis- 
tration has from the outset been a cooperative federal- 
state-local one. Evidence as to the decentralization and 
high degree of local school autonomy is found in the 
fact that expenditures from state and local money in 
recent years have averaged about $1.85 per dollar of 
federal money; in 1942 expenditures from state and 
local funds were $38,278,019 and from federal funds 
$20,761,476. Total enrollments in all types of voca- 
tional schools operated under state plans increased 
from 164,186 in 1918 to 2,629,737 in 1942. 

For the fiscal years 1940-41, 1941-42, 1942-43, and 
1943-44, Congress has appropriated more than $400,- 
000,000 to the states for the training of workers in 
war industries, including agriculture. These emergency 
programs are operated by state boards under approved 
plans, and differ from the regular programs chiefly 
in that no matching of federal funds by states is re- 
quired and that federal moneys are available for the 
purchase or other acquisition of equipment. 


HIGHWAYS 


Federal Highway Act of 1921 (Earlier Acts in 1913, 
1916). Grants-in-aid act appropriating funds to states 
for construction of highways of primary importance 
in development of an integrated, national (and, in- 
cidentally, military) system of roads. 

National Controls. Act requires establishment of state 
highway department and limits federal funds to state- 
controlled projects on approved designated federal-aid 
highway system. National authority controls policies 
by right of approval of state plans; makes payments 
only after satisfactory completion of federal-aid proj- 
ects agreed on in advance; sets general standards and 
specifications of materials and inspects construction 
and maintenance; may disallow payments for irregu- 


larities; requires adequate provision for maintenance 
after construction—in case of state failure to maintain 
may perform the necessary work and charge the cost 
to federal fund apportioned to the state for construc- 
tion, suspending approval of new projects until amount 
expended has been refunded by the state, such refunded 
amount to be reapportioned among all states. 

State Administrative Authority. Establishes and 
maintains state highway department, appoints state 
highway director, controls all state personnel-qualifi- 
cations, salaries, etc., handles all construction and ex- 
pends all funds and is completely independent in non- 
federally aided projects and administrative matters. 

History. Federal aid program was followed rapidly 
by creation of state authorities, segregation of road 
taxes, adoption of coordinated system of routes, accel- 
erated state road construction, and more uniform 
planning and construction. Agreements have been 
developed administratively without resort to statutory 
controls. Only one state has ever failed to match federal 
apportionments (Montana, 1925) and this state was 
able to resume matching the following year. National 
funds have been suspended in only a few instances for 
lack of adequate compliance. Flexibility and efficiency 
of system was indicated in its adaptation as a work- 
relief facility during depression, in floods and other 
disasters, in the construction of war-needed access 
roads to industries and military reservations, and the 
repair of war-damaged highways. Cooperation was 
recently extended to advance preparation of plans for 
postwar highway improvements. 


SoctaL SECURITY 


Social Security Act of 1935 as Amended. Federal 
grants are provided to states for the administration 
of state unemployment compensation programs, public 
assistance programs for old age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children and to the needy blind, public health 
work, maternal and child health services, services for 
crippled children, and child welfare services. 

National Controls. The Social Security Board is re- 
ponsible for federal functions relating to unemploy- 
ment compensation and public assistance as outlined in 
the Social Security Act. Its duties include the general 
determination of policies, approval of state programs 
for public assistance, review of state laws, programs, 
and administration to insure compliance with the re- 
quirements of the Social Security Act, approval of 
state unemployment compensation laws, and certifica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Treasury of grants-in-aid 
for approved programs and grants to states for the 
administration of unemployment compensation. The 
Social Security Board conducts studies and makes 
recommendations relative to the most effective methods 
of providing economic security through social insur- 
ance. The act specifies that the Board skall determine 
whether a state public assistance program or unem- 
ployment compensation law conforms to the act before 
any grants can be made, and that it shall withhold 
grants for any period in which a state’s program does 
not meet the act’s requirements. 

State Administrative Authority. States establish and 

(Continued on page 268) 
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OPA Enforcement 


The American Reaction to Sumptuary Legislation 
Is Balanced in Terms of Accomplishments 


By Joun H. Noian 
Attorney General of Rhode Island 


PA enforcement deals with sumptuary legisla- 
C) tion, and sumptuary legislation has been a 

painful procedure since the beginning. The 
first commodity that was frozen was the good old- 
fashioned apple, and Father Adam was the first black 
market customer. He projected plenty of woe upon us 
by his violation. Perhaps we can trace some of our 
difficulties of today to our ancestry. Moses, it is also 
recorded, had many heartaches in trying to keep the 
brethren on the prescribed diet. In Cato’s time Rome 
saw a female rebellion with much scratching because 
women were obliged to wear dresses of one color; 
and there is a pathetic story of a gentleman, one 
Lycurgus of Greece, who had his eye gouged out by 
the enraged enforcee. Nor shall any of us of this 
generation forget our ignoble experience with the noble 
experiment. Nobody ever did like sumptuary laws, 
nobody likes them now, and nobody ever will. 

Anent the subject of OPA, may I recall Mark 
Twain’s comments on the Devil. He said, substantially, 
“TI have no special regard for Satan; the little favor I 
hold him in is because he has never had a fair show— 
all religions issue Bibles and sermons against him. 
We have only the evidence of the prosecution and it 
is indiscreet to defend him. This is irregular—it is 
un-American. He must have some kind of a case, even 
though it is a poor one; that can be said of any of us. 
But a person who for untold centuries has maintained 
the imposing position of spiritual head of four fifths of 
the human race and political head of all of it must have 
executive abilities of the loftiest order. I should like 
to meet him personally and shake his tail.” 

Many citizens think they meet him and his satellites 
personally when they go before a rationing panel. 

It has become a national diversion not only to shake 
OPA by the tail, but to pull and twist its tail, and when 
priorities on pins permit, to stick them in its tail. 

But, to carry out Mark Twain's thought, even OPA 
must have some kind of a case. And personally judging 
it by and large, I think it is a good one. 

Almost overnight 130,000,000 American citizens— 
“rugged individualists,’ used to buying anything they 
wanted, and more than they needed, accustomed to 
burn gas, oil, rubber, and roads ad lib, nurtured with 
more food than any nation on earth—felt the freezing 
clutch of OPA. 

This was a drastic transition. When we consider it 
fairly it was a superb piece of organization. The estab- 
lishment of rationing panels, thousands and thousands 
of them, composed of public-spirited and conscientious 
citizens assuming thankless duties without pay, the 


orderly registration of millions of people, the printing 
and dissemination of millions of books and coupons, 
the establishment of a complicated machinery of ad- 
ministration and vast clerical staffs to supervise the 
work, was a stupendous task. Oh yes, mistakes were 
made, some small, some costly; the time-honored ex- 
pedient of trial and error was invoked; plans were 
made and abandoned; modifications and amendments 
were substituted before the originals were dry. Make- 
shift methods were employed at times. Everything 
did not click into place, and many of the gears did 
not mesh. In the nature of things, to expect any- 
thing approaching perfection would have been absurd 
and, more than that, it would have been against the 
genius of the American people. To have expected then 
or to expect now a solid column of unserried lines 
with no one out of step, and every command obeyed 
instantaneously, was and is beyond reason. We are not 
devotees of mass discipline and regimentation. For 
which, thank God. 

But OPA did establish a real framework, a routine, 
a national pattern about which we could defend our 
bread, share commodities fairly, and nourish ourselves 
and our soldiers’ kin. It was a grand job done in a 
grand way, and no petty cavil can dim the brilliance 
of its execution, however much we may chafe under 
its restrictions. 

The problem of enforcement will always confront us. 
I say us, because this is an undertaking which would be 
described in naval parlance as an “all hands evolution.” 
The Office of Price Administration has the direction of 
enforcement, but the important work of that enforce- 
ment remains with the citizenry. 

The very great majority of our people meticulously 
live up to the letter and spirit of all regulations ; they 
need no policing, no reminders. They know the vital 
consequences of a breakdown in the system, and by 
their adherence to the rules and their example to their 
wavering neighbors, they are the greatest enforcement 
agency in the country. Without their honorable and 
patriotic conduct OPA would be in chaos. 

Unfortunately, the situation is such that an incon- 
siderable number of people in refusing to comply can 
render grievous damage. OPA is sumptuary legisla- 
tion, and all such legislation rests on weak props. It 
is a necessary wartime expedient. It is a “must” in our 
agenda of defense, but that does not blind us to the 
fact that it is a temporary substitute for a natural 
economic law, that it is a stop gap, that it is artificial, 
and that its foundation is in the sand, and it cannot 
stand strong winds. A relatively few people can 
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topple it over, and if it ever falls, “great will be the 
fall thereof.” It is the business of each one of us to 
keep life in OPA until we’ve taken the life from the 
enemies’ armies. 

I would divide the people who make the problem of 
enforcement a serious one into three classes: 


1. The customers of the Black Market. 

2. Those who personally obey the law, but who 
through rash, loose, and abusive talk create a disre- 
spect for that law and breed customers for the Black 
Market. 

3. The black market operators—using the term to 
denote anyone who seeks financial gain through violat- 
ing the OPA regulations. 


BLacK MARKET PATRONS 


Generally speaking, the customers of the Black 
Market are an unthinking section of our citizenry. I 
cannot adopt the harsh and belligerent attitude towards 
them that some do in their zealous patriotism, which 
often amounts to fanaticism. I think that approach is 
wrong, and in its bitterness defeats its own purpose. 
Generally speaking, these people are like all other good 
Americans. Everything and every stake they have is in 
America. Every prayer and every aspiration is for an 
early victory. They buy bonds, they save, they pay 
their taxes, they join any war or home front effort 
they can. And more than that—their sons, their fath- 
ers, their husbands, their brothers are with the colors ; 
and they can as surely die with those colors as the kin 
of one who never deviated from the OPA code. In 
these people there is no malice, no guile, but there is a 
definite lack of appreciation of the consequences of a 
failure of the system. They consider their dereliction 
as just a drop in the bucket, but they cannot evaluate 
or measure the drop as a part of the contents of the 
bucket. They need some sympathetic lessons in quanti- 
tative analysis. Real propaganda directed to this 
group has, in my opinion, generally been of poor qual- 
ity and woefully insufficient. You may tune in on 
your radio and hear any number of appeals in aid of 
all sorts of war-work, but who takes the time to preach 
to these whose ears have every reason to be receptive 
if the message is made in the nature of a plea and an 
explanation rather than as a veiled threat wrapped up 
in a sneer? There is a big field here for an intelligent 
public program by the press and radio, and it is a 
cause wherein we can all be crusaders. No markets 
exist without customers and, in my opinion, it is a 
much easier task to bring back on the right road our 
fellow citizens who, at heart, do not really think they 
are very far off it, than it is to travel through the 
dark and sinuous lanes ferreting out the wily criminals 
who control black markets. It is certainly worth not 
only an effort but a sustained effort, and the adoption 
of a thoughtful publicity campaign. This class presents 
an opportunity for the preacher rather than the police- 
man. It is our best chance to break the Black Market. 

Now, let us consider the second class—the people 
who weaken the respect for OPA codes and regulations 
by unjust censure. 

A person may sit in the armchair and be quite a 
persuasive general, with a little knowledge and some 


maps and some canned gems from radio commentators 
and columnists. With the gift of expression he can 
open up a second front at any time or perhaps transfer 
the major operations to Japan. He can prove his point 
with figures, quotations, and statistics. He can deter- 
mine the proper size of the army, and generally run 
a pretty fair war. He can impress his listeners deeply, 
and can have a good time doing it. He does no par- 
ticular harm. General Marshall is not there to be con- 
vinced, and the Army still operates according to plan, 
and goes where it is going to go when it is ready to 
go there. 

But, the same vocal gentleman with a flair for eco- 
nomics, and facts that someone told him were facts, and 
a little distillate of rumor, plus his own pet peeve, 
with an audience that considers him a smart and bril- 
liant man, may, without meaning to, do his fair share 
of damage to OPA enforcement. This time he is in- 
fluencing persons who themselves as citizens are either 
directly or indirectly factors in the type of enforcement 
we get. Intemperate, abusive censure and non-factual 
criticism can help undermine OPA which, after all, 
is only a house of cards. I do not mean to say that OPA 
or any other agency or endeavor on the home front or 
the war front should be immune to fair and open dis- 
cussion and criticism carried on on a high plane for 
our mutual advantage and our national betterment. 

But I do feel that whatever differences there may be 
as to men, administration, policies, and codes of OPA, 
the principle, the dominant principle behind it all, 
should be upheld firmly by all, and no rash speech 
should ever go unchallenged, anywhere, which might 
tend to make a single person feel that it does not make 
much difference whether he complies with the law. 

In my state, and I suppose in every other state, 
there is a statute which makes it a prison offense to utter 
any incorrect statement which would be calculated to 
cause a run on a bank. No one thinks that this is an 
abridgment of the right of free speech. I do not know 
of, nor do I advocate, such legislation with respect to 
the administration of OPA. But I do feel that it is 
encumbent on us all to see that there is never a run- 
out on the duly enacted laws, rules, and regulations of 
price administration, and that they must be respected 
if we ourselves expect the respect of our soldier kin 


when those of them who do, come home. 


We mentioned another sumptuary law from which 
I hope our generation drew some lessons. We recall 
the farcical attempt to enforce prohibition. It received 
little respect and, as a result, little enforcement. Pro- 
hibition legislation was arbitrary. It said, “thou shalt 
not,” but it did not prove why. OPA regulations 
sometimes have the appearance of being arbitrary but 
they are not, as long as they can spell out the reason 
and the reason is good. But to command the respect 
it must have if it is to survive, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration always must not only be ready but eager 
to present its brief. When it becomes arbitrary or con- 
fused in its reasons for its decrees, then it loses ground. 
It loses respect and the ghost of prohibition days begins 
to rattle his old bones. 

There is a solemn responsibility on the government 
and the officials of OPA—not only not to be arbitrary 
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but not to give the appearance of being arbitrary. Last 
summer, regulations prohibited so-called pleasure driv- 
ing in the states along the eastern seaboard and in 
some states adjacent to them. In other parts of the 
country, pleasure driving was permitted. There was 
probably a good reason for it. In a country as ex- 
pansive as ours, considering the location of oil supplies, 
problems of transportation, etc., such a situation could 
well come about without any intended or actual dis- 
crimination. The East knew that. The East was pre- 
pared to play its part. The Atlantic seaboard states 
are not only represented by a star, but by a stripe in 
the flag. They have been through all the wars. They 
asked the government and OPA for the reason, as 
they were entitled to ask and they got their answer— 
I should say answers—from high officials in govern- 
ment and in the Office of Price Administration. And 
all the answers they received were different. We were 
told by some that it was a lack of transportation, 
that there was plenty of oil but that the rolling stock 
was not there to haul it—a reasonable explanation. We 
were told by others that the requirements of the armed 
services were such that there was an actual shortage 
of gas for civilian consumption—an unreasonable ex- 
planation, for if the purpose was to save oil it could 
be saved in the West as well as in the East. We were 
told by others that there was plenty of gas but the 
tank cars had to haul it to build up our winter reserves 
of fuel. The eastern governors held several confer- 
ences to get at the bottom of the matter, but I have 
never heard the answer. I do not in the least doubt 
that there was a sound reason. But that is not the 
point. We had a right to have a definite answer and 
not divergent and confusing answers. This situation 
created much resentment in the East. It is the sort of 
thing that OPA must guard against if it is to keep the 
respect it must have to function. 

In a word, a most important factor in OPA enforce- 
ment is to establish throughout the nation an abiding 
confidence in the fairness and the wisdom of OPA 
regulations, and in the integrity of their administration. 

The responsibility on the government is solemn, like- 
wise upon the citizen, who must realize that when he 
wants to “jaw” he must be careful that he does not 
“gnaw” on the lifeline. If the lifeline snaps, there is 
only the breadline left. 


BLACK MARKET OPERATORS 


The third group to consider are the actual black 
market operators. This section comprises, in the great 
majority, society’s perennial menace, the criminal. He 
has found a new and fertile field, but a field in the 
operation of which he has had intensive schooling. He 
has been in the white slave traffic; he has run drugs, 
liquor, stolen goods, and firearms. He likes contra- 
bands and now he has coupons—a real refinement 
compared with his usual merchandise. Coupons are not 
bulky ; they are easily counterfeited, easily stolen, easily 
passed, and easily disposed of when the chase gets hot. 
He is in his glory. 

OPA as an organization is powerless against him. 
This is a police job. OPA has its inspectors, but they 
are not qualified to cope with this situation. 


+ 


OPA inspectors have been recruited from civilian 
life. They are former clerks, tradesmen, mechanics, 
lawyers, etc. They are not policemen. They cannot 
be transformed into policemen. Nor is there any hope 
that OPA can recruit a suitable force to handle this 
problem, when all police departments throughout the 
nation are greatly depleted. 


LocAL COOPERATION IN ENFORCEMENT 


Having worked for several years with policemen, 
particularly police detectives, as an assistant to the 
attorney general in all grades in the department, in a 
state where that official is the chief prosecuting officer, 
doing the work which in most states is the function of 
the district or state attorney, I have come to know the 
police well, both in the court room and in the field, 
investigating with them under many trying circum- 
stances. I know their real capabilities, their enthusiasm 
for work regardless of the hours that it may entail, 
their persistence, and their high intelligence and cour- 
age. They are the undeserved target of much unjust 


criticism but seldom the recipient of praise or reward | 


for many splendid performances. The local police 
are our first and best line of defense against the crim- 
inal. No specialists can take their place. 

I also know that local police are taught to keep 


themselves within their jurisdiction and, to put it suc- | 
cinctly, to attend strictly to their own business. This | 


has been instilled in them. They will not encroach on 
federal territory unless invited, and the invitation must 
be warm and cordial. 

Our state director of OPA, a discerning and able 
executive, realized this. He placed the problem be- 
fore our governor and the latter, eager to render any 
assistance he could, addressed a meeting of the Chiefs 
of Police Association. He asked for their considera- 
tion of the problem, and subsequently invited them to 
his office in the state house, where a lively discussion 


ensued as to ways and means of assisting. The out-} 
come was that those local departments which could} 


spare a detective loaned one to the OPA, and relieved 
him of all other police duties. A small mobile squad 
was formed and placed under the sole direction of 
OPA, the latter thereby not only receiving invaluable 
aid from the squad itself but establishing a liaison with 
all local police departments. 


This was last summer. At the fall session of the} 
Fore 


federal grand jury, thirty-six indictments were re- 
turned. In my opinion, after reading the evidence, the 
indictments are substantial. They all pertain to al- 
leged operation of real commercial violation and true 
black market activity. 

We have not completely broken the Black Market 
in Rhode Island, but we have badly battered and dented 
it. The racket has lost its momentum, and the operators 
are facing their time-honored enemy, the “cop,” the 
fellow that knows them and their habits, their haunts, 
their cronies, their records; the fellow who doesn't 
wear kid gloves, who holds them in contempt, and is 
not afraid. The shadow-boxing is over. There’s a real 
fight on now. 

Rhode Island also has its baby OPA. Under the 

(Continued on page 268 ) 
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AROUND THE STATES 


Governor Willis of Kentucky 


Simeon S. WILLIs, lawyer, judge, editor, and author of 
legal books, president of the Building Association, civic 
leader, Methodist, was inaugurated at Frankfort on De- 
cember 7, 1943, as the forty-ninth governor of Kentucky 


and the sixth Republican to hold this distinguished office . 


in the land of the Blue Grass, the Colonel, the Cardinal, 
and the Goldenrod. 

Governor Willis was born of John H. and Abigail 
(Slavens) Willis in Lawrence County, Ohio; was educated 
in the common schools of Kentucky ; read law in the offices 
of W. D. Corn; was admitted to the bar in Greenup, 
Kentucky, and has practiced continuously in Ashland ex- 
cept when serving as Associate Justice of the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals. Governor and Mrs. (Idah Lee Millis) 
Willis have one child, Miss Sara Leslie Willis. 

STATE GOVERNMENT welcomes Governor Willis to the 
Council of State Governments and bespeaks his counsel 
in its affairs. : 


Supreme Court Favors Compacts 


Tue sTATEs should settle their differences over the division 
of the waters of interstate streams by negotiation and 
agreement where possible, rather than by resort to litiga- 
tion with a resulting imposition of a hard and fast judicial 
rule, in the opinion of the United States Supreme Court, 
expressed in the case of Colorado v. Kansas (No. 5 Orig.). 
Speaking for a unanimous court, Mr. Justice Roberts said: 
“The reason for judicial caution in adjudicating the rela- 
tive rights of states in such cases as this is that, while we 
have jurisdiction of such disputes, they involve the in- 
terests of quasi-sovereigns, present complicated and delicate 
questions, and, due to the possibility of future change of 
conditions, necessitate expert administration rather than 
judicial imposition of a hard and fast rule. Such contro- 
versies may appropriately be composed by negotiation and 
agreement, pursuant to the compact clause of the Federal 
constitution. We say of this case, as the court has said 
of interstate differences of like nature, that such mutual 
accommodation and agreement should, if possible, be the 
medium of settlement, instead of invocation of our ad- 
judicatory power.” 


Forestry Committee Considerations 


Tue CoMMITTEE ON Forestry of the Council of State 
Governments, consisting of Governor Earl Snell of Ore- 
gon, Chairman; Perry Merrill of Vermont, President of 
the National Association of Foresters; D. Hale Brake, 
State Treasurer of Michigan; Senator William T. Dean of 
Georgia; and Senator Ed Fletcher of California, at a 
meeting on December 3 approved the following measures 
now pending in Congress: 
S. 44, which provides for the completion and keeping up 
of the Forest Resources Survey; 
S. 45, which increases federal-state fire protection funds 
‘from $2,500,000 to $9,000,000; 
S. 250, which authorizes the federal forest service to enter 
into cooperative agreements with the states and with private 
owners for the establishment of sustained yield units; 


H. R. 3424, which authorizes payment in lieu of taxes to 


states and political subdivisions thereof in which real prop- 
erty has been acquired by the United States for military 
purposes, Indian lands, wildlife refuges, national forests, 
and national parks. 


The committee approved the principle of encouraging the 
holding and improvement of timberlands by equalizing 
federal tax payments of operators who grow trees for 
cutting or sale and those who purchase matured timber 
for cutting or sale. It voted unanimous opposition to 
S. 1330 by Wallgren because this bill, in the opinion of the 
committee, would turn over control of state forests to the 
national government. 

The committee is now working on a proposal for uniform 
state legislation covering forest practices 


Safety of Persons in Buildings 


Tue Recess CoMMIsSION on Safety of Persons in Build- 
ings, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, was created by 
Chapter 67, Resolves of 1943, “to investigate the subject 
matter of safety in buildings, other than single or two- 
family dwellings, and particularly of places of assembly, 
including ingress and egress from such buildings and 
places of assembly,” a result in part of the Cocoanut Grove 
(night club) holocaust in Boston. After its study, the 
commission will make recommendations to the General 
Court. The work of the commission is being directed by 
Vance L. Alden, Secretary, who is being assisted in as- 
sembling information from other states by John W. 
Plaisted, Secretary of the Commission on Interstate Co- 
operation. The unpaid commission is made up of Senator 
Ralph V. Clampit, Representatives Frederick E. Pierce, 
Herman P. Peterson, and John E. Troy, Jr., with Dr. Carl 
5. Ell, George C. Parsons, and Roy E. Connor as lay 
members appointed by Governor Leverett Saltonstall. 


Unemployment Compensation for Veterans 


In CONNECTICUT, a proposal that unemployment compen- 
sation funds be used to finance a program of jobless benefits 
for veterans providing twenty-two dollars a week for 
eighteen weeks to all serviceinen who earned at least one 
hundred and forty-four dollars during the calendar year 
in which they were inducted was presented to Governor 
Raymond E. Baldwin, with the request that it be added 
to the agenda of the special session of the legislature. 
Sponsors of the proposal pointed out that the plan would 
serve a double purpose, namely, to benefit the servicemen 
and to demonstrate the capacity of the state to handle the 
problem independently. - 


World War II History in West Virginia 


(GOVERNOR Matruew M. Neety has announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. F. P. Summers, Professor of History at 
West Virginia University and a native of Nicholas County, 
to the position of World War II Historian for West Vir- 
ginia. Dr. Summers will be assisted by an advisory com- 
mittee made up of leading historians from the state. 

As announced by Governor Neely, Dr. Summers will be 
charged with the responsibility of maintaining and develop- 
ing currently the history of the state in World War II. 
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Cooperative Government 


(Continued from page 263) 

administer their own public assistance and unemploy- 
ment compensation programs. Each state sets up and 
operates its own administrative agencies and has sole 
authority with respect to the selection, tenure of office, 
and compensation of the individuals employed, in ac- 
cordance with merit system methods. In the case of 
public assistance, the state decides who may receive 
assistance and how much shall be paid to each person. 
The state also sets its own minimum and maximum on 
unemployment compensation payments. 

History. With the approval of the Social Security 
Act in August, 1935, the states began to enact legis- 
lation to permit them to receive federal funds for 
carrying out the welfare measures of the act. In the 
brief space of seven years, federal-state cooperation 
has resulted in the development of a nationwide pattern 
of public welfare. All states and Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the District of Columbia have unemployment compen- 
sation laws and programs for old age assistance ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board ; forty-four states, 
the District of Columbia, and Hawaii have approved 
programs for aid to the blind; and forty-seven states, 
the District of Columbia, and Hawaii have approved 
programs for aid to dependent children. Where a state 
program or the administration thereof has failed to 
meet the act’s requirements, the Board has given the 
state the opportunity of a hearing and has determined, 
on the basis of the hearing, whether or not to continue 
federal grants to the state. In all cases but one where 
hearings were held, the states have made necessary 
revisions of their programs, or of the administration 
of them, in time to avoid loss of the federal grant. 


Pusitic HEALTH 


U. S. Public Health Service. Cooperation in public 
health work between the U. S. Public Health Service 
and the states began informally as early as 1878. 
Federal grants-in-aid were made in 1918 to the state 
departments of health for the prevention of venereal 
diseases, a program which was greatly enlarged in 
1937. In 1931 the U. S. Public Health Service was 
authorized to assist the states in rural health work in 
drought-stricken areas. From 1934 to 1936 large ap- 
propriations were made for federal-state health proj- 
ects. Finally, the Social Security Act provided funds 
for a permanent grants-in-aid program for “establishing 
and maintaining adequate public health services in 
States and localities.” 

National Controls. Under the Sheppard-Towner Act 
(1921) supervision of the program was placed in the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau and the Board of Maternity 
and Infant Hygiene, which were empowered to reject 
state plans not conforming to provisions of the act. 
Due to serious opposition, practically all except the 
educational features of the original act were in time 
eliminated, the program being reduced to one of edu- 
cation and demonstration. No attempt was made to 
control state policies, administration, and activities 
other than an audit of accounts. However, forty-five 
states accepted the program. 
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The maternal, child health, and crippled children 
sections of the Social Security Act of 1935 provide 
mandatory conditions for state plans, including finan- 


cial participation, health department control, and ap- | 


proved administrative organization. 

State Administrative. Authority. Administrative re- 
sponsibility is placed in state-established and -controlled 
health and associated departments. State health di- 
rectors are appointed by the governor or administrative 
boards and are responsible for administrative organiza- 
tion, personnel, etc. 

History. The growth of effective cooperative rela- 


tionships between national and state authorities in the 7 
development of state and local health programs has 


been outstanding. Most of the opposition to the original 
Sheppard-Towner Act has been overcome. The coopera- 


tion of the medical profession has been greatly in- | 
creased. All of the states have accepted the health | 


features of the Social Security Act. The national-state- 
local cooperative pragram, enlarged and extended 
under the Social ‘Security Act, has been utilized and 
further developed to meet wartime needs, especially 
in industrial areas where local facilities were inade- 
quate to meet public health and medical services needs. 
With the rapid growth of public consciousness of the 
importance of public health and medical services, the 
way has been cleared for greater developments in this 


field. 


OPA Enforcement 


(Continued from page 266) 
War Power Act, by executive order certain minor 
violators of OPA are handled in the state courts to 
relieve federal congestion. 

The OPA does good work in keeping ceilings main- 
tained through its own inspectors. This is tiresome, 
plodding routine, but OPA can handle it without state 
help. Rent administration does well. 


The question as to whether or not we shall ever’ 


completely eliminate the Black Market must, I think, be 
answered in the negative. Even in Germany and Japan, 
where enforcement is achieved by firing squads, the 
Black Market exists. But I do think that if we all 


keep in mind the high purpose for which we are striv-/ 


ing and stick to the main road, avoiding the detours, 
with national, state, and local cooperation, we can 
hold it down to the point where it is a nuisance rather 
than a threat. 
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And in conclusion, may I repeat, we don’t like sump-" 


tuary laws. God speed the day when we can retire’ 
Mr. OPA into an eternal oblivion; and then under our’ 


own vine and fig tree have not only the jug of wine, 
the loaf of bread, and thou, but sixteen points of butter 
on each slice of bread, a shining new car festooned 


with tires in the garage, cellars bulging with oil or coal,’ 


the chicken back in every pot—and perhaps a helicop- 
ter on every roof. 


If it be that our political fortunes are then low, with) 


these creature comforts we may solace ourselves with 
that ancient wisdom, in Pope’s little couplet : 

“Fame at its best is an unperforming cheat 

But it is a beauteous happiness to eat.” 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF BOOKS 


Action for Cities: A Guide for Community Planning. 
Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1313 East 
60th Street, 1943. 77 pp. $1. 

Tus GuIDE, although it is intended primarily for use 
at the local level, is one which will also interest state 
officials who are engaged in postwar planning activities. 
Planners have learned that if they attempt to confine them- 
selves too strictly to any one level of government, they 
are doomed to failure. The guide recognizes this in the 
opening section entitled, “The Planning Problems of Cities 
Now,” when it states: “Local planners will not proceed 
far before they will realize the need of knowledge and assist- 
ance from outside the community. The experience of other 
communities and the techniques and knowledge of state and 
federal agencies should be tapped. All the resources for 
planning should be tapped.” 

Action for Cities presents a plan for mustering all the 
available resources and suggests the appropriate groups 
who should be interested in cooperating in a long-term 
community plan. The steps to be taken are based on the 
experimental planning projects which were conducted 
under the sponsorship of NRPB at Corpus Christi, Texas ; 
Tacoma, Washington; and Salt Lake City, Utah. The sev- 
eral aspects of community planning are broken down as 
follows: The -People of the Community; The Community 
Makes its Living; The Community as a Place in Which 
to Live; The Ground Plan of the Community; and Plans 
into Action. 

These larger problems are then divided into smaller 
sections, and each is arranged in outline form so as to be 
complete in two facing pages. On the left hand page is an 
outline of “what to do,” and on the right hand page informa- 
tion is given concerning who may do the work, how it is to 
be done, when it may be done, and what sources of informa- 
tion might be used. In addition, simple and arresting dia- 
grams illustrate graphically how to go about solving some 
of the planning problems which are common to many cities. 

Of particular interest to state people will be the implica- 
tions concerning what the localities may be seeking in the 
way of enabling legislation, at the state level, before they 
can go ahead with their programs. 

As the foreword points out, Action for Cities is not in- 
tended to be a textbook on the technique of planning. 
Rather, it tells what sources of information and assistance 
are available and “it will help interested and intelligent 
citizens and officials to develop a planned program for 
their community.” 


Criminal Careers in Retrospect, by Shelden and Eleanor 
Glueck. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1943. 
380 pp. $3.50. 

FOLLOWING UP THE STUDIES in criminology begun two 
decades ago when these “cases” were juvenile offenders, 
Criminal Careers in Retrospect presents the third five-year 
period beyond the expiration of institutional sentence of the 


, original five hundred delinquents. 


ow, with) 
ves with) 
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In this volume, the case histories are brought up to date, 
the environmental circumstances are weighed, and _ re- 
sponses to treatment within and without the reformatory 
are discussed. The newer and more interesting sections of 
the book are those dealing with (1) predictability, and 
(2) implications of the findings, or more accurately, with 


implications as to the whole modern conception of juvenile 
delinquency and system of treatment. 

“The presence or absence of certain traits in the con- 
stitution and early environment of the different offenders” 
determines their response to treatment and future—which 
is a far cry from earlier concepts of specific causation and 
preventive and curative panaceas, as well as a conclusion 
which will undoubtedly precipitate lively discussion. 


The WPA and Federal Relief Policy, by Donald S. 
Howard. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1943. 
879 pp. $4. 

THIS SIZEABLE VOLUME of thirty-four chapters, forty- 
four tables, ten diagrams and illustrations, sixteen-page 
index, and hundreds of footnote references, represents four 
years of research and record-collecting and three years of 
writing on Mr. Howard’s part, plus the resources of the 
Russell Sage Foundation in this field of movements affect- 
ing social and living conditions. In a foreword, Joanna C. 
Colcord, Director of the Charity Organization Society of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, orients the prospective reader 
or examiner as to the scope, theme, method, and material 
of the volume. The setting of the program, the program 
itself, eligibility, and the broader issues of the Works 
Progress Administration are the main divisions of the 
book. A professionally critical appraisal of the book, as 
of the program, would be difficult in the present wartime 
economy, but immediately as a source of information and 
in the future as a guide to policy and practices, this book 
is one of great value. 


Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1942. U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 1,097 pp. 
$1.75. 

Tue 1942 Epition of the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States is now available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. This volume is the 64th 
annual edition of this publication which includes summary 
statistics on many subjects from governmental and non- 
governmental sources. 

In order to obtain information which will be useful in 
evaluating material to be included in this volume, a post- 
card has been inserted in each copy of the new edition. 
Readers of this journal who are users of the Statistical 
Abstract are urged to fill in and return this postcard. Com- 
ments and suggestions for improving the usefulness of 
this book will receive careful consideration. Such letters 
should be addressed to the Director, Bureau of the Census. 


The Constitutional Governor, by Casimir W. Ruskow- 
ski. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1943. 61 pp. $2. 
As A STUDENT at Union College, the author, now a mem- 

ber of the New York Bar, did a research project on 
gubernatorial powers and continued his interest in this 
subject through a course at the Yale Law School and into 
his practice. In The Constitutional Governor, a 9” x 11”, 
sixty-one-page, attractively jacketed, planographed volume, 
the constitutional provisions of the forty-eight states relative 
to the governor are presented textually, by outline, and by 
charts in a manner so readily intelligible that the details 
of becoming an American state governor, and the scope of 
authority of the office, may be ascertained at a glance. 
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